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What to Gee. 
“BOOKs IN THE RUNNING BROOKS, 


SERMONS IN STONES AND GOOD IN EVERYTHING.’ 
Shakespeare. 


A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


g i aero along a gravelly road in the country, we 


observed, near the grass, a number of little mounds 

of earth which we supposed to be ants’ nests. 

Stopping to examine thespecies, we were surprised 
to find no ants whatever. Watching and waiting to see 
ifany came running home from the neighboring herbage, 
we noticed something crawling up one of the nests from 
below. Seeing our shadow the insect retreated a little, 
then, gaining courage, it came out a little further, and be- 
hold! it was a bee—a wild bee. She flew away. We 
were astonished at her audacity in entering the nest of 
an ant, which does not allow any intrusion upon her do- 
main without an immediate demonstration of vigilance 
and defense. Directly another bee, with her legs cov- 
ered with pollen, alighted upon the nest and disappeared 
within the hole as if she were at home. So it went on. 
Bees entered and left the nest, and no ants appeared 
upon the scene. Finding the same thing going on at all 
the other nests, we concluded that the bees had a right 


to this camping ground, and knew what they were about. 


And so it proved. Afterward, taking a trowel with us, 
we opened some of the nests, where we found larve, pu- 
px, pollen and young bees. 

The bee begins her house by excavating a perpendic- 
ular gallery, or shaft, two or three inches in depth, then 
a short side shaft, and at the end of it an oval cell about 
the size of a white bean. Within the cell, which is lined 


- with a smooth, hard paste, the bee stores a little ball of 


yellow pollen the size of asmall pea. On the pollen, 


~ which is to be the food of the future grub or larva, she 
lays anegg. Then the bee extends the perpendicular 
shaft two or three inches deeper into the earth, making 
another side shaft and another cell at the end of it, 


which she also furnishes with pollen, and lays another 


egg. This process goes on until the gallery is eight or 


ten inches deep, with several cells arranged at intervals 


‘on different sides of the gallery. It is not easy to open 


these nests without breaking the shaft, the sides of which 
are not cemented, but are rough and easily crumble to 
pieces; the cells, having a firm, hard lining, retain their 
form: It is quite exciting to find a cell containing a lit- 


tle golden ball of pollen, with a white, cylindrical, curved 
egg laid upon it; or a cell containing a whitish grub, 
_ with some pollen left which it has not eaten. The grub, 
when it has consumed the pollen, assumes a quiescent 
state or condition; it contracts in length, expands in 
breadth, and transforms into a pupa. In this condition 
one can see the forming legs, wings, antennx and other 


parts of the perfect insect. A single pupa occupies a cell, 
and fills it quite full. In a few days all its limbs and or- 
gans are fully developed, and it becomes an active bee. 
There are many species of wild bees. This one belongs 
to the genus Andrena. There are yellow stripes on the 
head, and the abdomen is banded with white. Within 
the space of six feet square the nests number thirty or 
forty. The bees are harmless, noiseless, intent upon their 
own work, and do not resent our incursions. JA 


Notre.—aA drawing and description of this nest, by Mr. Emerton, 
oo ‘ten aa rege be found in “ Guide to the Study of Insects.” By A. 
. Packard. ‘ 


“LITTLE UNITY” NATURALISTS. 


(The editor of this department received the following interesting 
account of a strange animal, from one of LirrLe Uniry’s readers. ] 

I was fishing in-a pond with a dip-net to get some 
animals for an aquarium, when I caught two reptiles 
that looked like tadpoles, but larger. They are about 
five inches long, have large flat heads with small eyes 
on top, four small legs with four toes on the fore feet 
and five toes on the hind feet, and tails about half their 
whole length. They breathe by gills, which consist of — 
three fringes on each side of the neck; they are gray 
and white, and have a long fin extending from the mid- 
dle of the back around the end of the tail; they swim 
like a fish and also creep on the bottom. We have kept 
them in a tub about three weeks, feeding them on earth- 
worms, which they eat with a good appetite. This morn- 
ing one lost its gills and its back fin and stuck its head 
out of the water, breathing with its mouth; its flat head 
seemed to grow rounder and its skin turned black, till it 
looked like a little land lizard which we often see. Then 
it tried to get out; so I put my hand into the water and 
it crawled up my hand out of the tub and went into a 
hole inthe ground. Can you tell its name and any more 
about it? MARGARET L. SEWALL. 

St. Paul, Minn., Aug. 30, 1881. 


This letter was sent to a naturalist, who replied: “The 
specimen referred to in the letter which you sent me I 
should judge, from the description, was the larval form 
of Amblystoma, one of the large salamanders, living on 
land during the later stages of its growth. What species 
I do not know, as there are several in the West. The 
description given shows excellent powers of observation.” 


ROUGH-DRIED SHA-WEEDS. 

It is sometimes desirable to keep the treasures we have 
gathered from the sea unmounted, that we may carry 
them away to await a more convenient season for float- 
ing them out. It is, therefore, fortunate that all but the 
more delicate and perishable of these plants may be 
dried rough, rolled up, and kept any length of time, 
transported round the world, and then, when put in 
fresh water again, will come out in half an hour as fresh 
and bright and supple and graceful as they were when 
taken from their briny home.— Sea Mosses.” By A. B. 


Hervey. 


as wil oe 


say so; and girls call it “affected,” or 
‘please the teacher.” 


truth, but wnderstanding all about that truth. 
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What to Yo. 


“THREE-FOURTHS OF LIFE IS CONDUCT.” 
—Matthew Arnold. 


MORAL HEROISM. 


uN MONTH ago we talked about physical courage as 


MS shown in deeds of valor for the sake of others. 
Now we come to the Heroism of Truth, which is 
one of the grandest things that words can mean. 

The “courage of one’s convictions” is a hard phrase for 
children, but it isa short way of saying that what one 
believes he believes so strongly that he would never 
think of pretending to believe otherwise. We all need 
to be brave for truth’s sake, and I think that almost 
every child has at least one chance a week to be brave 
in this way. You children can and ought to be martyrs 
very often for conscience sake; that is, you know what 
you think is right, and so you must do it, whether or not 
it is pleasant, and no matter what other boys and girls 
may say. If you do this, the race of martyrs still lives, 


and helps to make others truer. 


1. You must not be ashamed of saying you want to do 
what is right. Boys call it sentimental and girlish to 
“just put on to 
It is cowardice that makes any child 
afraid of saying so, and even if he is teased about it and 
called a “goody” or a “ fuss,” he need neither be angry 
nor lecture another in reply, which will only provoke his 
opponent; he can simply declare, “I do want to be 
good; I won’t do what you ask, because it is mean.” 
Keep pleasant and be brave. Many children will plead 
any excuse for not doing the wrong thing some one else 
wants them to do, rather than give the simple reason 
that they wish to do what is right. They are not heroes 
of truth. 

2. Some children don’t like to own to their playmates 
that they have to mind, or that they must go to bed 
early. They want others to think they are big and wise 
enough to do as they please. They have not the courage 


_to be truthful about themselves. 


3. A way in which they are cowardly is in going with 


_the popular boy or girl, just because he or she is popular, 
_ rather than joining sides with the plain-looking and un- 


jolly playmates. They do not dare to run counter tothe 
way all the other boys and girls do, in order to be friends 
with some one whom they don’t like, just on purpose to 
make that some one feel less lonely. 

Moral heroism also means, not only standing up for the 
Boys and 
girls often form their opinions about. politics, people, 
their schools and their church, and claim that their ideas 
are the only ones. It is very well to have opinions on 
all these matters, but even a child should try to find out 
why he thinks as he does, and then he will not just 
answer back in a senseless kind of way, but will explain 
his reasons and be a hero of his truth. And he must not 


_ merely understand what truth is, but what danger is. 


Many people are brave because they have not enough 
sense to know there is any danger, and will carelessly 
burn down a hornet’s nest, or be comrades with bad boys. 


It is heroism to be unwilling to yield to even a little 
temptation, lest one incur the danger of frequent or 
greater sin. Recklessness and ignorance never make 
heroes. Clear knowledge, persistent belief, strong will, 
and steady energy in carrying out that will, make a moral 
hero. KATE GANNETT WELLS. 


SAMUEL ADAMS. 
When Governor Hutchinson was applied to for the re- 
moval of the troops from Boston, he finally intimated 
that perhaps one regiment should be sent away. This 
did not suit the steadfast spirit of Sam. Adams, who went 
to the Council Chamber, and, drawing himself up to his 
full height, demanded that all the troops should be re- 
moved. The Governor quailed before the truth of his 
undaunted patriotism and his courage of speech, and 
yielded. Miss Anne Whitney’s statue of Adams, in Bos- 
ton, commemorates this grand moment of determined 
utterance. 


EVERY DAY HEROISM 

consists in being brave in little things. For instance— 
in not crying when hurt or scratched; in being patient 
when sick ; in going without candy, toys or new clothes; 
in stopping to put things in their right places ; in study- 
ing with all one’s might; in looking out for other’s 
pleasure; in being glad that others have a better time 
than you have; in being willing to be useful in little bits 
of ways and not waiting for great opportunities, and in 
minding all the little pricks of conscience. K. G. W- 


LUTHER. 


His whole life was full of moral heroism. He utterly 
despised death and poverty and human hatred in fight- 
ing for freedom of thought. Remember his words at 
the Diet of Worms, “Here stand I; I cannot do other- 
wise; God help me!” 


WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


who so largely helped to abolish slavery, was misunder- 
stood, mobbed and imprisoned, and yet declared, “I will 
not equivocate, I will not excuse, I will not retreat a 
single inch, and I will be heard.” 


THE SOLDIER WHO UNDERSTOOD. 


Two soldiers were going into battle. “ How white you 
are!” said one to the other. “Are you afraid?” “ Yes,” 
replied his comrade, “I am; if you were half as afraid 
as I am’you would run.” 


A woman was tied to a stake, way out from the shore, 
because she would not give up her faith in God. The 
waves came nearer and nearer, till, when nearly dead, 
her persecutors brought her in. But, restored to con- 
sciousness, she would not retract, and so they led her back 
and tied her again and left her to the freshly incoming 
waves. K. G. W. 


“YT had rather suffer for speaking the truth, than that 
the truth should suffer for want of my speaking.” 
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“Unity” Sunday School Lessons—Series X. 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 
BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Bible itself, and to *‘ 
p ; ) tself, to “A 
Rational View of the Bible,’ by the present writer. pp. 206. oh cts. For 


_sale by the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago, and by the publisher, Charles Mann, 


Rochester, N. Y. References to this book are made by the abbreviation R. 


Ee ‘ Other works therein referred to will be of grect service to the older 


LESSON I. 


WHAT WE ARE GOING TO LEARN ABOUT. 
(Read R. V. B., pp. 1-20.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—“ Truth shall spring out of the earth, and righteous- 
ness shall look down from heaven.” Ps, LXXXV: 11. 


I, THE BOUND BOOK. WHy IS IT CALLED HOLY? 


The first thing we observe about a book is the cover. Some Bibles 
have very fine covers, and look highly ornamental as they lie on the 
pulpit or on the parlor table. On the backs they generally read ‘“‘ The 
Holy Bible,” which has a sound as though we musn’t touch it. Perhaps 
it is on that account that so many young folks are deterred from reading 
it. Like the costly covers, the word “ Holy” seems to say, ‘‘ Hands off!” 
And when we do open the volume this word is apt to prepossess us with 
the notion that everything in it must be true and good. It were better 
that the word “ Holy” had not been used; but, since it is used, we may 
profit by remembering that people also say “‘The Holy Land,” and 
travelers tell us it is by no means a good country; that Catholics call the 
Pope or the Bishop ‘“‘ Holy Father,” and popes and bishops have done 
some very haughty things. In this use, then, we need not put a very 
Strict meaning upon the word. It may mean separate, or, set apart for 
religious uses. The Bible is the book of the Church and of the Sunday 
School. 

II. HOW CAME THE BOOK TO BE? 

We haye learned something already of what is in this book; we pro- 
pose now to learn something about the book. Reading ‘Robinson 
Crusoe” begets a desire to know who wrote the story, what sort of man 
he was, where he lived, and when, and what it was that led him to write 
the book. Now, though you may not yet have become so deeply inter- 
ested in any part of the Bible as you are in that story, I hope you are 
enough interested to make these inquiries of interest to you. Every 
book of the Bible had to be composed and written by somebody, just as 
you write your letters. Let us now see how much you can tell about 
this. 

III. THE AUTHORS. 

Of what race were the men who wrote the books of the Old Testament? 
In what part of the world did they live? Point out the spot upon a map. 
Give the names of as many of the writers as you can. Repeat the names 
of the books in the’order in which they are arranged. Which of these 
bear (or profess to bear) the name of the writer? How many have a 
feminine name? Which of the books are historical? Which are proph- 
ecies? Which are poems? Which are the story books? Which of the 
books have you read, in whole or in part? Which do you like best? 


IV. THE HEBREW PEOPLE. 


Who were the Hebrews? Where do we first hear of them? What 
sort of people were they when they came out of Egypt? Rude and bar- 
barous like our Indians. (R. V. B., pp. 17-18.) Used stone knives. (Exod. 
IV: 25.) Sacrificed their own children to the gods. (Judges, XT: 30-40, 
2 Kings XXIII: 10.) Went slaughtering and pillaging from place to 
place, like roving savages of our time, showing no mercy to women or 
children. (R. V.B., p. 20.) Worshiped many gods beside Jehovah, and 
had images even of him. (R. V. B., p. 18, note.) What was the name of 
the head chief that led the tribe out of Egypt? Can yon tell the legend 
of his birth and education? If he was really schooled in the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, could he make much use of his learning, do you think, in 
governing a tribe of barbarians? What use would it be to an. Apache 
chief to graduate at Harvard? What use for him to write his laws for a 
people who cannot read ? 


V. THEIR FARLY LEADER — MOSES, 


These barbarians, fugitive slaves from Egypt, had no written laws, 
probably no written language. Moses had enough else to do without 
writing books for people who did not know their A, B, C’s. He taught 
then many things which they remembered, as a great chief may do, 
without writing. In those days, and for hundreds of years after, the 
Hebrews had no books, no temples for the Lord, no houses for them- 
selves, but dwelt in tents and caves, no order of worship, no political 
union. All these things grew up with them as they have grown up with 
the Creeks and Choctaws, only by a much slower and more independent 
process. These rude people of the desert settled down in Palestine, and 
after a while began to take on better manners. Before they learned to 


write they did a great deal of talking, and so preserved many of the 


stories which long after found their way into books. Races of men grow. 


They cannot write books at first, any more than children can who have 
never been at school. 


LESSON II. 


MAKING A BOOK, 
(Read R. V. B., 21-82.) : 
GOLDEN TEXT,—“ Now go and note it in a book, that it may be for 
the time to come for ever and ever.” Is. XXX: 8, 


I. HOW A GREAT BOOK GROWS. 


It is important to observe that no great book is ever written without 
there first being an accumulation of materials. If you havea‘ compo- 
sition” to write, and are to do your best, you will not sit down and scrib- 
ble it off without preparation. You will first study your authorities, get 
together your scraps, and then make a draft of what you have to say. 
Perhaps this will prove unsatisfactory, and you will make another twice 
as large. So when a man like Motley makes a history, he avails himself 
of a great mass of scattered records, and stories, too, that have never 
been recorded except in memory. When the Hebrews first took to 
writing they did not at once proceed to make the Book of Genesis or the 
Book of Joshua. They first jotted down some little story, or some war - 
song (R. V. B., pp. 15-16), mere fragments, or scattered leaves, and as 
these multiplied they furnished material for making a book. But the 
first books were not those we have. : 


II. LOST BOOKS. 

Do you find any mention in the Old Testament of still older books 
not now in existence? (Num. XXI: 14. Josh. X: 18. 2 Sam.I: 18). If 
so, give the names of the books. Is it not probable that there weremany 
other of the primitive books beside these that happen to be referred to? 
And would not the later writers of Hebrew history make use of these 
books just as you make use of scraps in writing a composition, just as 
Prescott made use of all the old Spanish documents concerning Peru in 
writing his history ? 

Ill, EARLY THOUGHTS ABOUT GOD. 

One of these books was called ‘‘The Wars of the Lord,’’—'' The Wars 
of Jahveh,” it should be rendered; and let it be clearly understood that 
this Jahveh was not at all the God of our Christian worship. He was 
just such a terrible being as all savage races have worshiped, delighting 
in rapine and bloodshed,—a fighting god. It isnot pleasant to think of 
this, but it will help us to appreciate what later teachers have done for 
us. Jahveh did many cruel and abominable things in the early days. 
His prophets were fierce, bloodthirsty men. (R. V. B., pp. 21-22. 1Sam. 
VI: 19. 2 Sam. VI: 6-7. 1 Sam. XV.) We shall see how afterwards 
Jahveh became a better god. 


IV. THE EARLY CHIEFS—SAMUEL AND DAVID. 


Does it seem to you that such men as Samuel or David would be likely 
to write good books? And if they were among the best men of their 
time, do you think we could expect any book of the Bible to come out of 
that age? Does it not seem more likely that in those days only the hard 
scraps were produced, which a better age might be able to work up into 
books that should last? 

Tell, as nearly as you can, how long the Hebrews stayed in Egypt. — 
About what time did they come out? What was the name of their leader 
then? How many tribes of these people were there that finally found 
their way into Canaan? How did they agree together? Can you think 
of any confederation of Indian tribes that were held together in some 
such loose fashion? Mention some of the early chiefs. Who was the 
first of these to be called a king? Who thesecond? What tribe of men 
in our day can you think of. as about as gentle and well-behaved as the 
Israelites of David’s time? How do the Afghans or the Arabs of North 
Africa compare? Those who have read history may see some resem- 
blance to the Tartars. Compare David with Timour. Not the man to 
write “The Lord is my shepherd.’ No book of the Bible, as we have it, 
could have been made in that time. Only traditions, war songs and 
stories of carnage, were current then. But the successful wars established 
the nation and gave a foothold for civilization. A few generations more 
and great writings will begin to appear. 

Vv. THE EARLY PROPHETS— ELIJAH AND ELISHA. 


Who was the next king after David? What stories can you recall 
about him? No such grand monarch as he has been represented. A 
well-fed chief with a taste for building instead of fighting. His exactions 
upon the people. The division of the tribes at his death, The dawn of 
a true prophecy. Elijah and Elisha. 

Down to this time the people had not only believed in the existence of 
many gods, but it had been their custom to worship many gods, The 
protest of these earliest prophets was only against the worship of any 
god but Jahveh. (R. V.B., p. 27.) 

To which kingdom did these two prophets belong? At what time did 
they live? Did they write any books? Were their doings recorded at 
once, or many years after? Tell, each of you, some one of the big stories 
that are related of them. Do you not consider them better men than © 
Samuel or David ? Do you think they were gentlemen. (R. V. B., p. 28.) 
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What to Read. 


“TE HARDEST WAY OF LEARNING IS BY EASY READING.” 
Theodore Parker. 


NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL TOOLS. 


“Unity? SHORTER SERVICES FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Intended 
especially for infant classes. Published by Western Unitarian Sun- 
day School Society, 40 Madison St., Chicago, Il. 


A gem of a service book, most worthily set in a dainty 
neatness of type and paper that isan education in the 
“fitness of things.” A very simple arrangement of re- 
sponses, song and prayer, in words that must impress 
the tender mind and heart of childhood because so easi- 
ly apprehended by them. Used in accordance with the 
wise suggestions that accompany them, they must prove 
to be of growing worth. They have stood the test of two 
years’ actual use before being printed, which is higher 
testimonial of their worth than a volume of favorable 
notice could be. 


“Unity SuNDAY SCHOOL Lessons. Seventh Series. Sunday Talks 
about Sunday. By J. Ll. Jones. Published by Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 40 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


A very much needed series of lessons in every liberal 
Sunday School and family. A little talk with almost 
any child of liberal antecedents or surroundings, will 
serve to show how much confusion there is in his 
mind on this subject. It is well cleared up in these 
eight talks on “ The Day,” “ Going to Meeting,” “Singing 
Hymns,” “UListening to the Sermon,” “At Sunday 
School,’ “The Library Book,” “Sunday Afternoon,” 
“Life Without a Sunday.” Every liberal Sunday School 
' superintendent should have a copy of it to show his 
teachers when they ask him for something new for their 
classes. 


“Unity ”’ SUNDAY SCHOOL Lussons. Sixth Series. Theodore Parker 
and the Liberal Movement in America. By R. Andrew Griffin. Pub- 
lished by Western Unitarian Sunday School Society, 40 Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


The Western Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
opened a new mine of material for Sunday School work 
in its biographical lessons. When it is felt what a rich 
source of help, inspiration and interest biography ought 
to furnish to both teachers and pupils, the long neglect 
of so rich a vein becomes a wonder. Next to enforcing 
your precept by your own example, nothing is of more 
weight than being able to point to other examples that 
enforce it. It is true that a great deal of biography is 
used incidentally in a study of Bible characters, but they 
cannot have the weight with young people that more 
modern characters would have. The modern character, 
too, will fail to make its due impression on the youthful 
mind without judicious presentation. We are often dis- 


appointed that our boys and girls do not take more in- | 


terest in biography, or, if they read it, that they do not 
get more out of it. We forget that what makes it so 
forceful to older people is the judgment of character in 
_ the light of our experience. The young people have 
not had enough experience to see the connections be- 
tween the actions of a man and the truth from which 
they spring, or to make an estimate of different traits of 
character. It is the complete way in which this is done 
by Mr. Griffin that makes these lessons a model for all 
coming manuals in biography. It is very much to be 


hoped that these are but the beginning of a long series 
of similar lessons. We must take the liberty of suggest- 
ing that there are characters and lives which will prove 
to be of much more interest to the average western 
youth than those of Parker and Channing. The society 
has paid its due tribute to these men. Now let us have 
something in the same line, but a little more practical. 
Columbus, Washington, Stephenson, William of Orange, 
and hosts of others, if treated in this way, would have a 
resurrection in the hearts and lives of our youth that 
would prove their glorious immortality. T. H. E. 


POOR FOLKS’ SERVANTS. 


NoRTHERN LicHts. Stories from Swedish and Flemish Authors. 
Translated by Selma Borg and Marie A. Brown. Porter & Coates, Phil- 
adelphia. pp. 470. 


This is a book to delight children. Some of the stories 
might profitably have been left out, as the volume is too 
large for small hands to manage well. There is a fresh- 
ness in them that comes from a nationality whose child 
literature we are unfamiliar with. The stories are all 
short. One in particular I would like to tell the little 
people about,—little Greta,—who was poor, so very poor 
she had neither father, mother, sister, nor brother, but 
lived with an uncle who spent most of his time in the 
ale-house. The home was dirty and disagreable. One 
day a fairy came and told Greta that she need not cry, 
she was not poor, for she had ten litile servants, and she 
pointed to Greta’s fingers—Tummetott, Slickepot, Lang- 
man, Gullebrand and Lilleput she named them. After 
she was gone, Greta thought she must see to it that the 
servants were kept busy and grow industrious, so she 
had them make the beds, then sweep the room and 
build the fire and get a nice little supper for the uncle, 
who found it so nice he staid at home. Teaching these 
little servants to be useful, Greta grew to be a noble, 
helpful woman. How many Litre Uniry readers are 
there who want to train their ten little servants to be 
useful ? 8. C. LL. J: 

Better than thrill a listening crowd, 
Sit at a wise man’s feet ; 
But better teach a child, than toil 


To make thyself complete. 
—George McDonald. 


No man has ever yet reached to perfection ; but no 
man has ever yet been rendered any the worse by striv- 
ing after it.—The Christian Life. 
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